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President's report 


H appy New Year and welcome back to all Club 
members, old and new. 2010 got off to a great start 
with an excellent turnout for our half-day Saturday 
excursion along the coast on either side of Limeburners 
Point, with the lime kilns now able to be visited without the 
noise from the Gun Club. A good time had by all at Mt 
Buffalo and at the Bird Group's annual quiz, and a chance 
for a visit to Balyang with Bryant for the mid-week bird 
excursion rounded off the first month’s activities. The 
Committee is busy preparing next year’s program, which 
promises more delights. 


The other activity that has been absorbing the energies of 
a number of people on the committee as well as other 
Club members has been the preparation of submissions 
on various CoGG structure plans, including the Lara 
Structure Plan and the Victorian Government’s Planning 
Panels hearings of the Armstrong Creek Advisory 
Committee which is hearing submissions on the 
Armstrong Creek East Precinct Structure Plan and the 
Armstrong Creek North East Industrial Precinct Structure 
Plan. Trying to ‘get it right first time’ is important if we are 
to preserve important areas of biodiversity and improve 
biolinks between these areas. 


For the Club, the next major issue is the coming 
committee elections at the April AGM. The committee has 
been under-strength all year and with the resignation of 
our secretary and the departure of our Minutes Secretary, 
Lynne Clarke, who has headed off for another teaching 


Tonight... 


...Deborah Evans 


stint in Tanzania, the position can only be described as 
dire! So please give some thought to how you might get 
involved. Being a committee member can be fun and is 
not necessarily a great commitment if the committee is 
operating at its proper strength and the workload can be 
spread so that nobody feels overburdened. And of course 
new members bring new skills and ideas to keep the Club 
vibrant and active. All committee positions are thrown 
open for election/re-election. If you have any potential new 
committee members in your sights, or would like to see 
members of the current committee re-elected, please take 
the opportunity to approach the person you have in mind 
and ask if they would accept nomination/re-nomination. 
Then fill in the appropriate nomination form (which will be 
in the March Geelong Naturalist) and hand it toa 
committee member of post it to the Secretary before the 
third Wednesday in March, in time for our Committee 
Meeting. 


For those members who would like to play a more active 
role, but are not sure about volunteering for the 
committee, there are many other projects that need 
assistance. For example, this year will be the first time for 
many years that Claire and Dennis Greenwell have not run 
our Clean Up Australia Day activity at Jerringot. Their 
efforts have been greatly appreciated as this site has 
special significance for the Club, having in the past been 
formally managed by GFNC. We are looking for a couple 
of volunteers to take on this task this year. A suitable one- 
off project for some keen Club member. 


... Deborah Evans will give a presentation about her trip to the Galapagos Islands last year, and 
Lorraine Phelan will show some photographs taken when GFNC members explored Mt Buffalo last 


month. 


At the March meeting... 


...Dr Jenny Nelson will be talking about finding elusive wildlife, in particular the Spot-tailed Quoll. 


We welcome 
Beth Gardiner and Andrew Buchanan from Skenes Creek 


to the club and wish them a long and happy association. 


Members are encouraged to arrive 
early at general meetings. 


The room will be open at 7.15 p.m. 
to allow members to chat to other 
members and visitors. 


GFNC website 


Any observations (plant, mammal, bird, reptile, invertebrate 
etc.) can be emailed to the GFNC email address or phoned to 
Barry Lingham (5255 4291) so that they can be incorporated 
onto the site frequently. 

GFNC Web page: hittp://home.vicnet.net.au/~gfnc/ 

e-mail address: gfnc@vicnet.net.au 


The photo on the front cover, by Bernie Lingham, is of an Eastern Snake-necked Turtle at 
Ocean Grove. Report p. 9. 

The photo on the back cover, by Lorraine Phelan, is of GFNC members exploring the 
plateau on Mt Buffalo. See full story on p. 12. 





Mid-week Bird Group excursion 


Wooloomanata, 


December 2009 


...Craig Morley (leader), Polly Cutcliffe, Cheryl West Lau 


hree intrepid and enthusiastic souls ventured forth on a day 

which dawned with the possibility of considerable rainfall. We 
were rewarded, after a brief retreat to the Information Centre to 
let the rain clear, with a wonderful day out! To quote one of the 
enthusiastic souls ... ‘The stay-at-homes certainly missed out on 
something really special’. We stayed around the Information 
Centre, just long enough, to see 
two of the four resident Tawny 
Frogmouths (an adult roosting with 
one recently fledged young), 
White-winged Trillers and White- 
browed Woodswallows to name a 
few and for Craig to stand ‘right in 
the middle’ of a very active ant 
nest!!! Not pretty!!! 


Onwards to Wooloomanata, where 
there were many highlights: 
Sacred Kingfishers, Rainbow Bee- 
eaters, White-winged Trillers, 
Brown Treecreepers, Diamond 
Firetails with juveniles, Jacky 
Winters, Black-chinned 
Honeyeaters and Restless 
Flycatchers. A total of 54 species 
were recorded for the excursion, 
with an additional five species 
being put on the list while Craig lingered to study the ants (read 
on). A full list of bird species, with notes, is in the accompanying 
table. 


After an enjoyable lunch we set off to return to the cars as the 
Brisbane Ranges were slowly lost from view, to the west, in the 
approaching rain. The warm tropical rain shower passed quickly 
and we indulged in 'going back for a bit more’. The three 
explorers were rewarded with great views of Brown Treecreepers 
and Diamond Firetails. 


On our walk back through the plantation we became totally 
distracted and completely intrigued by a ‘hatch’ and the 
beginnings of a ‘nuptial flight’ from an ant colony (see 
photograph). Dave King kindly identified the ants, from the 





White-winged Triller, Woolloomanata 


photographs, as Meat Ants /ridomyrmex purpureus—a species 
which does not have a sting... very fortunately for Craig earlier in 
the day. Many winged individuals were coming to the surface of 
at least seven adjacent openings in the one mound. We first 
noticed this phenomenon at 1340 h and watched until 1420 h. 
Craig then returned, on his own to watch from 1440 h to 1640 h. 
During this total time there were 
hundreds of small winged 
individuals (males) and tens of 
large winged individuals (females/ 
queens) coming to the surface of 
the nest. Through periods of 
heavier rain the winged 
individuals, especially the larger 
ones, emerged from the ground 
but turned and went back into the 
openings when they felt the rain. 
On two occasions, when the rain 
eased and then stopped, White- 
browed Woodswallows were 
heard and seen overhead. Were 
they arriving in response to/ 
anticipation of a good feed of 
flying ants? 

Photo: Craig Morley The following notes, adapted from 
Wikipedia with suggestions from 
Dave King, shed light on our observations: 

The winged males and females (later to become queens) leave 
the nest and fly off to mate. These winged ants (both male and 
female) from the same nest do not mate together, rather, they 
endeavour to fly off and find flying ants from other colonies. The 
smaller winged ants we saw were obviously the males. However, 
the winged ants aren't often successful because of birds which 
have a feast on the flying ants. This phenomenon is referred to 
as the ‘nuptial flight' of the winged ants. The females drop to the 
ground. Her wings fall off and she excavates the ground 
somewhere waiting for the hatching of worker ants which provide 
food for their mother while she is involved in 'queenly 

duties’. Initially she feeds on her dropped-off wings. 


Reference: en.wikipedia.org/wiki/flying_ant_day. (Bird list over) 





Meat Ants, You Yangs west plantation. 


Photo: Craig Morley 
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Weather: mainly heavy overcast after steady rain, no rain from 1000h—1330h, then gentle rain 
which eased and almost stopped several times 


Information centre: 0915h—1030h; 
Wooloomanata: 1045h—1430h; 
Plantation: 1440h—1640h. 
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rested Pigeon 

awny Frogmouth 

ustralian Pelican 

ustralian White Ibis 

traw-necked Ibis 
Whistling Kite 

ittle Eagle 

rown Falcon 
Masked Lapwing 
Galah 

ong-billed Corella 

ulphur-crested Cockatoo 
Musk Lorikeet 


Heard near park entrance. One bird seen at distance on Wooloomanata 


One adult and recently fledged young found roosting together in Yellow Gum. 
ne bird 'sailing' to N low over trees. 


everal overhead. 


ne or two birds noted in flight and perched. 


ne call heard from agricultural land to the S of main entrance. 

everal small parties heard and seen. 

orellas heard several times—most likely this species with rolling softer quality to call. 
eard and seen. 

mall numbers heard and seen. 


M|N)O 


OJO 


* 


* 


M)}O}O 


M|Ir}O 


urple-crowned Lorikeet 
astern Rosella Several pairs. 
Red-rumped Parrot : Several pairs. 
orsfield's Bronze-Cuckoo One or two birds heard. 
hining Bronze-Cuckoo One bird heard. 


allid Cuckoo 
aughing Kookaburra 
acred Kingfisher 
Rainbow Bee-eater 
rown Treecreeper 
uperb Fairy-wren 
Weebill 
ellow Thornbill 
Yellow-rumped Thornbill 
rown Thornbill 
potted Pardalote 
triated Pardalote 
ellow-faced Honeyeater 
White-plumed Honeyeater 
Red Waitlebird 
ew Holland Honeyeater 
lack-chinned Honeyeater 
rown-headed Honeyeater 
lack-faced Cuckoo-shrike 
White-winged Triller 
Rufous Whistler 
Grey Shrike-thrush 
Olive-backed Oriole 
White-browed Woodswallow 
ustralian Magpie 
Grey Fantail 
Willie Wagtail 
Restless Flycatcher 
Magpie-lark 
White-winged Chough 
acky Winter 
carlet Robin 
astern Yellow Robin 
ilvereye 
Welcome Swallow 
airy Martin 
ommon Myna 
Red-browed Finch 
iamond Firetail 
ouse Sparrow 
uropean Goldfinch 


ne bird in flight, attention of observer attracted by 'krook-yer' call as it came into sight. 
eard at each location. 

t least one pair. Possible courtship feeding occurred, male flew to female with prey. 
everal along creek. 


mall party noted near car park. 

ne heard in plantation. 

everal heard on Wooloomanata. 
umerous and conspicuous along creek. 


eard calling in plantation and also Wooloomanata 


ommon in gums along creek. 
number noted. 
ommon along creek. 


eard calling in two sites 


everal heard. 
mall number noted. 
ales numerous and conspicuous at each location, one or two females noted. 


eard and seen. Breeding: Female near information centre collecting nest material. 
eard and seen at both locations. 


ommon at both locations. At Park entrance, birds pairing off and chasing. 


oted at both locations. Breeding: begging young heard at Information centre 


eard and seen at both locations. 

eard at information centre. Heard and seen at several sites along the creek. 
eard calling several times in plantation after rain. 

hree note piping call heard along Sandy Ck. Rd. Extended piping call also heard in plantation. 
t least two birds heard and seen on Wooloomanata 

reeding: Two active nests were noted. Also a small group over creek. 

t least two birds noted amongst a group of Welcome Swallows along the creek. 
ne bird heard over farmland on W side of creek. 

ne or two small parties noted. Breeding: courting dance noted. 

everal seen and heard. Breeding: at least two juveniles noted. 

everal noted along creek 

ne bird heard near Information Centre. 

otal for the area: 59 species 
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What's up 


thought | should begin the year by giving updates on two 
things | featured in previous columns. 


Firstly, it seems that the sun is becoming active again. Although it 
is too early to conclusively say that the new sunspot cycle has 
begun, for most of the year so far there has been at least one 
sunspot visible on the face of the sun. In the short part of 2010 to 
date, the hemisphere of the sun facing Earth has been free of 
sunspots for only 6 per cent of the time. Throughout 2009 the 
sun was free of spots for 71 per cent of the time. The solar 
minimum, which may not yet be over, was the deepest and 
longest in more than a century. Official predictions are that the 
new cycle will kick off in earnest in April, but the sun is 
notoriously fickle and we may experience a sudden rise in activity 
at any time, or the sun may go quiet again. The solar minimum is 
a lean time for aurora watchers, as these have been less 
common and intense during the quiet time. 


In an early column | mentioned the fall of a small asteroid over 
Sudan. | foolishly predicted that no fragments of it would be 
recovered from the remote location. However, a team from the 
University of Khartoum led by Peter Jenniskens of the SETI 
Institute made a determined effort to locate the site of the fall and 


..Dean Hewish 


recovered 5 kg of the object in 280 pieces scattered across the 
desert landscape. It turned out to be an unusual type of asteroid 
and was the first time that an asteroid could be precisely 
matched to the composition of its fragments. The rock samples 
showed signs of compression and severe heating in the past. 
The asteroid is thought to have been a fragment from a planet- 
sized body that was shattered by collisions in the early history of 
the Solar System. A detailed account can be found in Sky and 
Telescope magazine, August 2009. 


Another object classified as an asteroid zoomed by the Earth in 
January at about one third of the distance to the moon. Its 
catalogue number is 2010 ALSO and it is a bit of a head- 
scratcher, since it orbits the sun almost exactly once per calendar 
year. There is a strong possibility that it is something we threw 
overboard, like a rocket booster or part of a spacecraft. However, 
nobody can remember just what it is or when they might have 
lost it. It was extensively photographed as it sped by, but is very 
small. It will be fortunate if the pictures have enough detail to give 
any insight into its origins. A movie of it flying past was captured 
by Alberto Quijano Vodniza in Columbia and can be seen on the 
13 January page of <Spaceweather.com>. 


Out and about 
Encountering the unexpected 


he December wader count provided me with two unexpected 
records, neither of them avian. 


Striking Gold 

At Lake Lorne in Drysdale the prolonged low water level has 
allowed vegetation to take hold along the eastern margin. 
Grasses and sedges and golden-flowered senecio were growing 
on the former mud flats, and among them were two head-high 
shrubs with yellow flowers at the end of their slender branches. 
They were Viminaria juncea, one of our local peaflowers 
commonly known as Golden Spray, and new to me, so | was 
somewhat excited. 


Viminaria, with just one species, is endemic to Australia, 
occurring south along the east coast from the Queensland 
border, in the south west and in Tasmania (at just one location, 
at Coles Bay, where it is listed as endangered under the 
Threatened Species Protection Act 1995). It grows in swampy 





Viminaria juncea Golden Spray, Lake Lorne, December 2009 
Photo: Valda Dedman 


...Valda Dedman 


places like lake margins and river banks. It is considered 
endangered in the Geelong region and has become uncommon 
on the Bellarine Peninsula. It is also known from Anglesea 
heathlands, but records are few; the GFNC noted it on an 
excursion to McMillan St, Anglesea in October 2006. 


The flowers are not pure gold. The standard (upper petal) has a 
delicate red fan radiating out from its heart, the keel, hidden 
beneath the upturned wings, is also red. The almost stemless 
flowers and buds, each 
with its papery calyx, are 
crowded along the end of 
the leafless stems. The 
tiny juvenile leaflets have 
long since disappeared 
and long, long stems 
(petioles) are all that 
remain, looking like green 
twigs that lie almost 
parallel to the wiry 
branches. Golden Spray 
is sometimes called 
Native Broom. Viminaria 
means ‘twiggy’ and 
Juncea means ‘rush-like’. 
It is said to grow again 
after setbacks and to be 
long-lived and easy to 
propagate from seed. 
Flowers are followed by 
ovoid pods, each 
producing one seed. 





Flowers, Golden Spray 
Photo: Valda Dedman 


Male voices across the water 

The other unexpected bonus from the wader count was auditory 
but not bird song. There was hardly a bird to be seen on the 
wetland overlooked by houses at the southern edge of the 
Portarlington Flora and Fauna Reserve. However the deep- 
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Growling Grass Frog 


throated ‘aaark-aaark’ of dozens of Growling Grass Frogs in the 
swampy grassland on the far side of the water was music to my 
ears. Males were calling by day for females. | hope the pond was 
covered with floating jelly rafts full of eggs over the next few 
days. 


Growling Grass Frogs are of national conservation significance. 
They have the potential to capture the public imagination, so a 
proposal to create a Growling Grass Frog habitat as part of the 
North East Industrial Precinct in the Armstrong Creek 
development is to be commended. If adopted, it needs to be 
followed up with measures for appropriate funding. 


Just a couple of shells 

Two shells, superficially alike, had 
lain around the house for ages, but 
until | really examined them in detail, 
| had not really appreciated their 
differences, or, indeed appreciated 
them at all. They were similarly 
shaped, each one half of a bivalve, 
loosely known as ‘cockles’. One was 
larger, heavier and more strongly 
marked than the other; tan zig-zags 
in horizontal bands hid the growth 
rings beneath. The more delicate 
shell was ribbed vertically with a fine 
pale patterning on a pale cream 
background. A bit of investigation 
and they were easily identified: 
Glycymeris flammeus (zigzag 
flames), sometimes called Dog 
Cockles and Fulvia tenuicostata, our 
Australian heart cockle—its shape is 
obvious If you look at the two halves 
together from the side. They are 
often found on Australian beaches, 
frequently washed up on sandy 
shores, seemingly ordinary little 
shells; however there is nothing 
ordinary about a cockle, or, indeed, 
any bivalve. 


When | turned the shells over, their differences were even more 
apparent. The smaller one was fairly plain and shiny inside, the 
larger gave instant clues as to what a bivalve is all about. The 
ligament or elastic hinge between the two halves (the valves) 
was black and white above a row of strong teeth and sockets; 
there were obvious scars inside where adductor muscles had 
been attached and a line linking them, which indicated the mantle 
attachment. | need to explain further. Packed between the two 
valves (shells) had been an amazingly complex little creature. 
The mantle enfolds and protects the soft inner animal. The 
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adductor muscles hold the two valves tightly together, and the 
teeth lock them in place, while the ligament opens the shell. 


The shell is like a stiff protective overcoat with a soft lining called 
the mantle, that is attached only near its lower edge and which 
secretes more shell as the animal grows. The shell is made of 
three layers: a thin horny outer layer, the periostracrum, that 
prevents the calcareous shell being dissolved by acids in the 
water; a middle prismatic layer made up of crystals of calcium 
carbonate that lie perpendicular to the surface; and an inner 
nacreous layer. The mantle also produces the three-layered 
ligament. 


The animal is flattened from side to side. It is headless, its brain 
is reduced to nerve ganglia; its heart (a simple pump) is wound 
about its intestine; its blood is colourless and flows through a 
system of arteries; its mouth is just an opening with huge lips 
(palps), it is blind and has little sense of smell, yet its gills are a 
most elegant structure and are the most significant part of the 
animal—the food filter, the oxygen provider and its main pumping 
system. The gills are delicate sieves made up of a series of 
flattened folded tubes full of microscopic pores and covered with 
millions of tiny hairs (cilia). The beating cilia draw water into the 
mantle cavity and then through the pores, leaving any suspended 
particles (food) on the outside of the gills and keeping up a 
stream of water so that the food particles are taken on to the 
cilia-covered palps that send them in mucous-covered strings 
into the mouth. Quite a complicated digestive process follows: 
through oesophagus, stomach and intestine, residues being 
expelled through a separate opening from incoming water. 


Cockles live beneath the surface of 
sand or mud and breathe and feed 
through a siphon which extends from 
the shell up into the water. They may 
be in water a hundred metres deep 
but more likely it is shallow, with 
sandy or muddy bottom. ‘Cockles’ 
have been a traditional food in 
Europe for centuries, though 
gathering them in tidal waters can be 
treacherous. On 4 February 2004 at 
Morecambe Bay in England, 23 
Chinese immigrant cockle-pickers 
were drowned after being caught by 
the incoming tide. In South Australia 
a similar bivalve, the Goolwa Cockle 
Donax deltoides, also known as the 
Pipi, has been harvested for the 
market since early days of white 
settlement. The famous Cockle Train 
took colonists from Victor Harbor to 
Goolwa for a day out collecting 
‘cockles’ from the ocean beach near 
the Murray mouth. In 1887 a horse- 
drawn train was pulled along 
Australia’s first steel-railed line that 
linked the Murray mouth to the ocean 
wharves at Port Elliot and later Victor 
Harbor. A heritage tourist steam train 
makes the journey today and instead 
of picnickers paying a penny a dozen for the shellfish, an industry 
has grown up with a harvest worth more than one and a half 
million dollars. Unfortunately there has also been 
overexploitation, so now the industry is regulated with licences, 
and a closed season that may last from June to November. 
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This month 


es, l'm back and hopefully will be around for a while. You 

know not to expect too much of me, my being what | might 
call a generalist field naturalist—with an emphasis on field. The 
experience is the thing—just being out there. Most of you are 
aware of my diary-keeping and bits and pieces of these will 
appear when they're relevant to the season or locality. Now most 
of you are thinking 'Get on with it!’ There's just one more thing. 
Let me say a thankyou to Marilyn Hewish who, at very short 


...Joe Hubbard 


Behind me, from the top branches of an ancient roadside gum, a 
small flock of Musk Lorikeets greeted the day. Frequent stops 
had to be made to enjoy the Rufous Songlarks. Every field 
seemed to have its songster. By the dry creek Restless 
Flycatchers flickered through the light and shade under the 
overhanging trees. And, as | came to expect, another Sacred 
Kingfisher. At the cemetery, fence-sitting, were two Rainbow 
Bee-eaters and, across the dusty road, more songlarks. As | 


notice indeed, produced her Rambling On articles. These, as you turned for home | was distracted by a songlark on a fencepost. 


know, covered a diverse range of subjects, reflecting her wide 
range of interests, her depth of knowledge and boundless 
enthusiasm. A jolly good read! 


Let's talk dirty 

Cockroach! Now what springs to mind? Do you picture disease, 
filth, dirty restaurants and stomach upsets? Well you're right you 
know, but you must not condemn the majority because of a few. 
Now you might ask why this sudden interest in cockroaches of all 
things? Well, Val found one in the en suite and knowing my 
interests... 


When it was ensconced in a salad dressing jar a closer 
examination was possible. It was about 2 cm in length with a 
rounded, sleek, metallic black body with reddish-brown 
epaulettes. It looked rather like a native Common Shining 
Cockroach. This one is harmless like most of the native 
cockroaches, which are better known as bush cockroaches. The 
number of species in this category run into the hundreds. 


By the way, the nasties are, in the main, exotics. There are about 
ten of them. Two of these, the German and the Oriental 
(politically incorrect nomenclature?), are the ones we may 
encounter in our homes. These brown disease-carriers are the 
stuff of bad dreams—a real menace. They will eat just about any 
organic matter in the houses they infest. 


Welcome to the world of cockroaches! 





Photo: Joe Hubbard 


Common Shining Cockroach, Belmont 1/1/10 


An uplifting start to the day, Newstead 7/1/09 

Early sun lowlighted the farmlands, a gentle rolling green until 
stopped by distant bush and hills. Here and there were fields of 
freshly-mown hay and everywhere, it seemed, the calls of birds. 
A Sacred Kingfisher called incessantly from the red gums lining 
the river. From above low-circling woodswallows called. A sunlit 
Masked Woodswallow seemed in no hurry to go anywhere. 


From this stage it presented a recital of its sweet rollicking 
song—over and over and over. 


And to think that all | wanted from this morning was a newspaper. 


To get you going 

e About Newstead. Well, I've got to know this area pretty well— 
especially the areas that appeal to a field naturalist. Being in 
the centre of the goldfields it is a convenient base to explore 
these. The best time for this is winter through to early 
summer. This depends upon a lot of things! 

e Ofcourse one of the pleasures here is the birdwatching. Now 
| don't tell avid birdos this (So stop reading here!) but early 
birders catch the bird. One of our people rises early, checks 
to see if the family is stirring, grabs a coffee, then heads 
down to nearby Jerringot. Here he sits quietly and observes. 
He's recorded good sightings of waterbirds, including the 
elusive crakes. Mind you, this is before work! Try this—if 
nothing else it's good for the soul and is highly 
recommended. 

In town the Balyang wetland is now worthy of note. During 
January there was still plenty of breeding activity. Along with 
Jerringot it is easily accessed. 





Photo: Joe Hubbard 


Coot family, Balyang, 6/1/10 


To get you thinking 
In the five years to 2007 the Crested Bellbird population has 
declined by 64%, the Black-chinned Honeyeater by 68% and the 
list went on to include common birds such as the Kookaburra. 
This is our Victoria! (Source: The Age, 22/10/09) Then | read in 
Geelong Advertiser 9/1/10 about the death of '60 rare black 
cockatoos'. This was attributed to temperatures as high as 53°. 
Where? Western Australia. Is this a case of seeing them while 
you can? Or is there still time for remedial action? And I'm afraid | 
can't get too excited when birds turn up well out of their usual 
range. What about you? Too much doom and gloom? Well, 
reread 'To get you going’. 

Cheers! 
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GFNC to Limeburners Point 
16 January 2010 


O ur first excursion for 2010 was a half day visit to explore the 
coastline and lime kilns on Limeburners Point in Eastern Park. 
Thirteen members and three visitors enjoyed a pleasant sunny day 


of about 25°C—a pleasant change to the recent 45°C followed a few 


days later by 15°C! We were grateful to Chris Gordon, local 
historian, who joined us at the kilns and gave us an insight into the 
historical significance of the area. Limeburners Point is an important 
heritage and archaeological site—the cliff and shore platform are a 
bedded freshwater limestone 
deposit with fossil bivalves and 
gastropods. The palate and molar 
teeth of a Diprotodon longiceps 
were recovered from these deposits 
in the 1800s. 


This area was a place of ‘great 
commotion’ (as one notice said!) 
from 1865 to 1889 when the kilns 
were operating. Two of the five 
original kilns, on the East side of the 
point ,are open to limited view 
behind wire mesh. They have some 
rather ugly, but necessary, steel 
girder reinforcements in place. The 
brickwork that can be seen 
demonstrates the skill of the 
craftsmen. Interestingly, earlier kilns 
on the Western side of the point 
were closed due to concerns about 
the effect of pollution on the, then, 
new botanical gardens. From more 
recent times there are the scattered 
remains of the clay targets used 
over many years by the now 
relocated Gun Club. Most of these 
shattered pieces of black ceramic 
material have been removed— 
perhaps the pieces remaining are 
now part of history themselves! 
Non- indigenous plantings that had 
been lovingly planted and tended 
over many years have been 
removed. Copious amounts of 
boxthorn remain. 
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The kilns were made of brick and 
bluestone and built against the 
hillside, with the shafts/chimneys 
standing to a height of 8—9 metres 
to the hill top opening. The shaft 
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...Diana Primrose 


was loaded from the top with alternate layers of fuel (wood) and 
limestone. The shaft was fired from the bottom and slowly yielded its 
end-product, lime, while being continually fed in from the top. The 
base of the shaft had a draw hole with a vaulted tunnel leading to it. 
The lime was continually raked from the draw hole, cooled, bagged 
and taken to waiting ships to be sent to Tasmania or to Melbourne 
to cater for the building boom following the gold rushes. A special 
wharf was built at Fishermans Bend to accommodate the 25 ships 
involved in the lime trade. In the 
early 1900s cement eventually took 
over from lime as a construction 
material, and so the lime industry 
declined. The process involves 
burning limestone (CaCo3 Calcium 
carbonate) to produce lime (CaO 
Calcium oxide). When mixed with 
sand and water to create mortar, 
the lime becomes ‘slaked lime’ Ca 
(OH)2 which reverts to calcium 
carbonate on drying. 


From the kilns we walked around 
the shore line towards Eastern 
Beach, inspecting what we thought 
could be remnants of middens 
hidden under metres of 
overburden. The water was 
beautifully clear showing the rocks 
and pebbles, a stranded jellyfish, 
an abundance of ‘Neptune’s 
Necklace’, and some sea grass— 
for which Eastern Beach is well 
known! We stopped at the Eastern 
Beach Mineral Springs and 
sampled the spring water (which 
we were sure must be very good 
for us!) Deborah found a ‘modern’ 
mineral deposit forming at the base 
of the sea wall where the spring 
trickled out to sea. 


Thus ended our interesting and 
enjoyable morning. A number of us 
adjourned to the Geelong Botanic 
Gardens tea rooms for a happy 
lunch together! 


References: Chris Gordon, 
Information panels on site, and 
FNCV Field Nats News, No.183. 
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Butterfly report 


...Valda Dedman 


any of our Victorian butterflies are grassland species, whose larvae 

feed on Kangaroo Grass and Weeping Grass, various poas and 
couch. Greenish Grass-darts dart from one plant to another and their larvae 
feed on couch and oxalis and introduced grasses. They like to bask in the 
sun on low objects. Butterflies are sun-loving and Common Browns often 
wait until around midday to fly; however they retreat to the shade if the 
temperature is too high, as my observations in the garden at home bear 
out. Males fly slowly close to the ground over grasses early in the season 
but later on they fly higher and may even ‘hilltop’. Females drop their eggs 
at random among long grass but not usually until February. Ringed Xenica 
larvae also feed on native grasses. The Grass-blue is so-called because it 
flies close to the ground and is often seen resting on low grass, but its 
larvae feed on legumes and are attended by ants. The larval food plant of 
the Varied Dusky-blue, however, is a dodder, Cassytha pubescens near the 
coast. These butterflies can be common, but localised. 


A male Common Dusky-blue Candalides hyacinthine hyacinthine. 
Photo: Bernadette Lingham 


Greenish Grass-dart 2/12/2009 |69 North Valley Rd Highton |1 on daisy, maybe basking. VWD 





Spotted Jezabel 2/01/2010 |Edwards Point 9 flying & settling in coastal woodland (3 at flowering MHe, DHe 
Wireleaf Mistletoe) 
M 


Ringed Xenica 14/01/2010 |Anakie Gorge 1 fed at senecio 
Marbled Xenica 24/1/2010 {Big Hill, Great Ocean Rd Many. Sunny, cool BL, BML 


Varied Sword-grass Brown |24/1/2010  |Big Hill, Great Ocean Rd 2 males in separate locations. Area sandy with grasses. BL, BML 
Sunny, cool 


Common Brown [2/42/2009 |Salt Lake St Leonards 1 male flying about shrubs 
7/12/2009 |Anakie Gorge —8 males 
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9/12/2009 {69 North Valley Rd Highton males flying almost together. Cool, 2 p.m. 
6 


12/12/2009 
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North Valley Rd Highton flying in garden 1 p.m. 


14/12/2009 |Long Forest Happy Valley Tk |4 males 


15/12/2009 |69 North Valley Rd Highton flying in garden 1 p.m. 


| «20/12/2009 |69 North Valley Rd Highton female flew up from long grass,4.30 p.m. 
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20/12/2009 |69 North Valley Rd Highton when disturbed to underside of liquidamber leaves 
21/12/2009 |69 North Valley Rd Highton flying in garden 10 a.m. 

23/12/2009 |69 North Valley Rd Highton female flying in garden. Sunny 

14/01/2010 |69 North Valley Rd Highton female flying in garden. Sunny,1.30 p.m. 


any males & a few females. Cool, sunny 
69 North Valley Rd Highton feeding at flowering shrub 

Lake Elizabeth separate individuals along forest track He, DHe, RMc 
male (photographed). Sunny, coo! 
in tussocky grass along track 


Observers: BL, Barry Lingham; BML, Bernadette Lingham; DHe, Dean Hewish; MHe, Marilyn Hewish; RMc, Rob McKenzie; VWD, Valda Dedman 
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Notice of Motion Notice re Geelong Bird Report 2008 


The Committee has reviewed the budget for the next financial Geelong Bird Reportis usually published and distributed at 
year and is recommending that subscription fees for the next this time each year, but this year's publication has been 
financial year stay the same as last year. delayed. 


Notice is hereby given of a motion to be put to the 
membership at the March general meeting: Volunteers needed 
“The committee recommends that the subscription fees and A 
Geelong Bird Report prices for 2009/2010 be as follows: Clean up Australia 
Ordinary member $35 

Supporting member $45 7 March 2010 
Joint/family member $45 
Junior member (under 19) $10 
Subscriber to Geelong Naturalist only $30 
Corporate member $40 
International subscriber $50 
Full-time tertiary student member (under 25) $25 


For a number of years Dennis and Claire Greenwell have 
managed the GFNC site at Jerringot. As they will no longer be 
doing it we are looking for a couple of volunteers to take on 
the task. All the necessary equipment is provided by the Clean 
up Australia organisation. Please contact Deborah if you think 
you Can do it. 


Geelong Bird Report $10, $15 if posted in Australia and $25 if We also need GFNC members to help clean up our site. 


posted overseas. 
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Mammal report 


... frevor Pescott, Mammal Study Group 


Mammal Atlas additions 


21/01/10 
10/11/09 
27/12/09 
29/10/09 
26/12/09 
07/01/10 
07/01/10 
15/01/10 
27/10/09 
27/10/09 
06/12/09 
06/12/09 
27/12/09 
07/01/10 


Platypus 

Short-beaked Echidna 
Brush-tailed Phascogale 
Agile Antechinus 

Dusky Antechinus 
Common Ringtail Possum 
Common Ringtail Possum 
Common Brushtail Possum 
Little Forest Bat 

Lesser Long-eared Bat 
Dolphin sp. 

Brown Hare 

Red Fox 

Feral Cat 
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Lake Elizabeth. 

Red Gum Gully, You Yangs. 
Meredith-Steiglitz Rd, Brisbane Ranges. 
Eumerella, Anglesea. 

Yaugher. 

Happy Valley, Long Forest. 

Quarry Picnic Ground, Werribee Gorge. 
Quarry Picnic Ground, Werribee Gorge. 
Eumerella, Anglesea. 

Eumerella, Anglesea. 

Offshore from Portarlington. 

Steiglitz courthouse, Brisbane Ranges. 
Lease Road at Waterhole Track, Brisbane Ranges. 
Happy Valley Track, Long Forest 


Sin,TP 
EWt 

BBa 

PHm 

TP 

DHe 

DHe 
MHe,DHe,AM 
PHm 
PHm 

SQ 

DHe 
MHe,DHe 
DHe 


Observers: AM, Anthony Mitchell; BBa Barbara Baird; DHe, Dean Hewish; EWt, Echidna Walkabout per Janine Duffy; MHe, Marilyn 
Hewish; PHm, Peter Homan; SIn, Shona Innes; SQ, Stuart Quick; TP, Trevor Pescott. 


Platypus: Lake Elizabeth near Forrest in the Otway Ranges is 
always a wonderful place to visit, and there is often a platypus to 
be seen well out onto the lake. In this case, there were two 
observed for a while, even though it was mid- to late-morning. 


Brush-tailed Phascogale: this as a specimen found dead on 
Barbara Baird's property. Well-known for their brief life-spans, 
male phascogales die after mating in winter; this one may have 
been a female that had succumbed to the hot weather in 
December. 


Dusky Antechinus: this was also a specimen found dead on the 
roadside in Yaugher after some hot weather. 


Brushtailed Phascogales 


March is the month when we will undertake another search for 
Brush-tailed Phascogales in the Brisbane Ranges. 


This will involve setting traps in trees where there is suitable 
habitat, and perhaps using hair-tubes as well. No dates have 
been set but these will be noted in the March Geelong Naturalist. 


Pixcontroller cameras 


The cameras have been deployed at Yaugher where only a 
Black Wallaby was caught, and off Bunker Hill Track in the 
Carlisle Heath—here one camera photographed two Eastern 
Grey Kangaroos, another caught a black Feral Cat, while the 
third did not record any animals. Surprisingly, the only nocturnal 
photographs were of the cat—no Bush Rats or antechinuses 
although the habitat seemed suitable for both. 


After discussions with Carlie Bronk of Parks Victoria at Forrest, 
the cameras have been placed off Rapier Ridge Track in the 





Common Ringtail Possum: it is always good to receive 
sightings of both species of possums, and the two cited here are 
from different localities. 


Little Forest Bat, Lesser Long-eared Bat: the GFNC fauna 
trapping permit now includes microbats as species we can trap 
and release. At the present time, we do not possess a harp-trap, 
the equipment generally used in bat research, so the records 
from Peter Homan are particularly welcome. 


Dolphin: the 10 dolphins that Stuart Quick reported were 
swimming in a westerly direction well offshore from Portarlington, 
so the species could not be determined. 


Carlisle Heath where there is the possibility of potoroos being 
found. The cameras will be collected about 12 February, then re- 
deployed at another site a week or so later after the batteries 
have been recharged. 


Spot-tailed Quolls 


Following discussions | had with Beth Ross of Gordon TAFE, one 
of her students Cate Barham produced a flyer asking for 
sightings of Spot-tailed Quolls to be sent to the GFNC. The 
Gordon printed several hundred of them, and Cate undertook the 
distribution to a wide range of outlets across the Otways; they 
were reproduced in local newspapers and newsletters. 


To date, | have received six responses varying from 'one found 
dead about 12 months ago' near Apollo Bay to a recent sighting 
near Tanybryn. 


| hope that we will get enough information to be able to pinpoint a 
site where there will be at least a slight chance of picking up a 
photograph on our PixController cameras of a most elusive 
animal. 


Did you know? 


o A walking track with interpretative signage at Bambra 
Wetlands will be officially opened on 7 February. 
° In a collaborative effort Surfers Appreciating Natural 


Environment (SANE), Rip Curl staff, Friends of Point 
Addis and Parks Victoria planted 7800 indigenous plants 
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in three locations, spread eight truckloads of mulch and 
cleared weeds along the coastal headlands and dunes 
near Torquay last year. 

e Victoria has been identified as being the most stress state 
in the country, with the highest number of threatened 
species per area. <www.environment.gov.au/biodiversity> 


Reptile and amphibian (Herpetology) report 
... Trevor Pescott 


he warm weather has made reptiles very active, and frogs vocal, so the following are just a sample of the 120 or so sightings 
reported over the last few months. Among the reports are two species not previously on our records, with one, the Eastern 
Small-eyed Snake, a locally rare reptile. 


Marbled Gecko 09/12/09 
Marbled Gecko 30/12/09 
Southern Grass Skink 21/01/10 
White's Skink 27/12/09 
Blotched Bluetongue Lizard 28/12/09 
Blotched Bluetongue Lizard 25/01/10 
Mainland Tiger Snake 07/12/09 
Lowland Copperhead 26/12/09 
Eastern Small-eyed Snake 15/01/10 
Turtle freshwater sp. 18/11/09 
Eastern Snake-necked Turtle 18/12/09 
Southern Brown Tree-frog 09/12/09 
Growling Grass Frog 03/01/10 
Spotted Marsh Frog 07/12/09 
Striped Marsh Frog 09/12/09 Sapling Gully Picnic Ground, Brisbane Ranges. 
Striped Marsh Frog 08/01/10 Hawk' Nest Road, Stony Rises. 

Pobblebonk Frog 03/01/10 Loop Track, Brisbane Ranges. 

(In all cases, the frogs were identified by call.) 


Belmont. TP 
Bacchus Marsh. MHe 

Lake Elizabeth, Otway Ranges. SI,TP 
Point Henry. PTr,TP 
Eclipse Creek, Meredith WCo 
McLean's Hwy, Brisbane Ranges. SI,TP 
Jerringot, Belmont Common. TP 
Moolap foreshore, east of Pt Henry. PTr 
Quarry Picnic Ground, Werribee Gorge. MHe, DHe, AM 
Barwon River, Queens Park. SQ 

Blue Waters Lake, Ocean Grove. BML 
Sapling Gully Picnic Ground, Brisbane Ranges. MHe, DHe 
Loop Track, Brisbane Ranges. 

Wetland, Belmont Common. 
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Recorders: AM, Anthony Mitchell; BML, Bernadette Lingham; CCo, Colin Cook; DHe, Dean Hewish; MHe, Marilyn Hewish; PTr, 
Peter Tremul; SlIn, Shona Innes; SQ, Stuart Quick; TP, Trevor Pescott; WCo, Wendy Cook. 





Marbled Gecko: the discovery of one among some timber in the garage at Belmont was not 
unexpected—there is a population living around the property. But the ones that have turned 
up at the Hewish's home in Bacchus Marsh are surprising. The first was caught by the cat 
inside its enclosed indoor/outdoor run early in December, and another two sightings were 
made around the house at night later in the month. Geckoes have been found in several 
Geelong suburbs, and they are known to live in many parts of Melbourne including some of 
the inner suburbs. So, in this part of Victoria are they only suburban dwellers? Further north, 
of course, they live in a more natural environment of Mallee and woodland. 


White's Skink: there is a great deal of ground-litter around Point Henry and this gives the 
skinks, and snakes, ideal living conditions. During our visit there, Peter Tremul told me of 
four skink species he has found there in the past, including the Tussock or Pagenstecher's 
Skink which we have yet to include on our list. 


Eastern Small-eyed Snake: while 'mothing' at the Quarry Picnic Ground at Werribee Gorge 
on 15 January 2010, Marilyn and Dean Hewish, and Anthony Mitchell, watched a snake 
moving through the site. Although it was a species unknown to the Hewishes, Anthony had 
seen the Eastern Small-eyed Snake in other parts of Australia, and made the following 
comments: it was about 80 cm long, the body slate-grey and the head black. The sides of 
the body were pale, not pinkish, the eye was small and black, and there were no other 
markings on the body or face. There are only a handful of local records, all from the 
Brisbane Ranges and north if the You Yangs. The snake is largely nocturnal—the Werribee U S 
Gorge sighting was at 11.00pm—and it is said to be dangerously venomous. Marbled Gecko, Bacchus Marsh 

Photo: Marilyn Hewish 





Eastern Snake-necked Turtle: the one seen by Bernie Lingham on the walking path 
around Blue Waters Lake at Ocean Grove was being harassed by a Willie Wagtail— 
little wonder it was keen to get back to the water! [See photo on front cover.] The 
turtle that Stuart Quick saw was in the Lily Pond just below Queens Park bridge—it 
showed only its head, and disappeared without showing any of the body, so the 
species could not be determined. Stuart has seen others there in the past. 


Growling Grass Frog: we have very few records of the species, all from Reedy 
Lake, so this is a particularly interesting addition to our list. 


Striped Marsh Frog: another addition to our records. In both cases, identification 
was made by the call, which resembles the much more common Spotted Marsh 
Frog. Both have single notes like two stones being struck together, repeated every 
few seconds, but the Spotted's call is sharp and crisp, the Striped flatter and duller. — — 
One may say the Spotted says 'tick' while the Striped says ‘tock’! An old photo of an Eastern Small-eyed Snake in 
the Brisbane Ranges in the 1960s. 
Photo: Trevor Pescott 
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What else has been seen? 
...Lorraine Phelan 


Noctuid moth on back door, Highton at midday 30/12/09 Wandering Percher dragonfly Diplacodes bipunctata, Long 

(photo) (VWD) Forest, Happy Valley Track, 20/11/09, one was attracted toa 
light at night; identified by Duncan Fraser (MHe) 

Ectropis excursaria found dead in bathroom after my shower 


6/1/10. Identified by Marilyn Hewish who says they are quite Antlion adult, family Myrmeleontidae, Long Forest, Happy 
common and can be found year round. She adds, 'Although they Valley Track, 21/12/09, one was attracted to a light at night; 
look adapted to being camouflaged on bark, they often rest in identified by Jenny Holmes and Wendy Moore (photo) (MHe) 


exposed positions in the day—for instance on brick walls. They 
can be identified by the fine dark lines across the wing, one with Green Caterpillar Hunter beetle, family Carabidae, Calosoma 
a distinct kink enclosing a brown spot.’ (photo) (VWD) schayeri, Long Forest, Happy Valley Track, 23/12/09, one was 

attracted to a light at night; occurs widely in SE Aust. and Tas.; 
Margin-winged Stick-insect Cienomorpha marginipennis, 
Bacchus Marsh, 25/10/08, a male came to a light at night; very 
long, 12-15 cm; common in heath and woodland from SE Qld to 
SA; foodplants include eucalypts, wattles, Prunus; identification 
and information from Maik Fiedel (MHe) 





Antlion adult Photo: Marilyn Hewish 





Noctuid moth Photo: Valda Dedman 





- Green Caterpillar Hunter beetle, Calosoma schayeri. 
Ectropis excursaria Photo: Valda Dedman Photo Marilyn Hewish 
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identification and information from Fabian Douglas (photo) (MHe, 
Peter Marriott) 


Caterpillars of Sparshall's Moth Trichiocercus sparshalli 
(Notodontidae) found under bark on a eucalypt at Balyang 
Sanctuary, 28/1/10 (photo) SS, LPh 


Goniaea vocans Slender gum Leaf Grasshopper, Big Hill 
(near Eastern View) on the Great Ocean Road, 24/1/10 (photo) 
(BML, BL) 


Velella velella, By-the-Wind-Sailor hydroids, many washed up 
on Edwards Point beach, St Leonards, 7/1/10. | would estimate 
that there was one every two metres. (DR) 

["This hydroid polyp remains afloat on the surface of the Pacific 
Ocean for most of its life. It never touches or even comes close 
to the ocean bottom, and the only stage in its life when it is 
completely submerged under water is the larval stage. The 
Velella velella begins its life in the middle of the Pacific Ocean, is 
brought by the wind to the shores, and is usually cast up ona 
beach where it dies and disintegrates. The Velella are most 
common on the high seas, in the warmer regions of the Southern 
and Northern Hemispheres... The Velella is sometimes 
mistakenly called a 2 cm ‘portuguese man-of-war' and has 
cellophane like floats and erect triangular sails.' Source: 
Calderon, A. 2000. "Velella velella" (On-line), Animal Diversity 
Web. Accessed January 28, 2010 at http:// 
animaldiversity.ummz.umich.edu/site/accounts/information/ 
Velella_velella.html.] 


Cicadetta landsboroughi cicada. 


Photo: Marilyn Hewish 





Pauropsalta rubristrigata cicada, Long Forest, Happy Valley 
Track, 23/12/09 and 7/1/10, single males were attracted to a light 
at night; identification confirmed by Fabian Douglas (photo) 
(MHe, Peter Marriott) 


Cicadetta landsboroughi cicada, Brisbane Ranges, Savannah 
Track, 27/12/09, several came to a light at night; identification 
confirmed by Fabian Douglas (photo) (MHe) 


Observers: BL, Barry Lingham; BML, Bernadette Lingham; DR, 
David Rantall; LPh, Lorraine Phelan; MHe, Marilyn Hewish; SS, 
Sheila Silver; VWD, Valda Dedman 





Pauropsalta rubristrigata cicada 
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Goniaea vocans Slender gum Leaf Grasshopper 
Photo: Barry Lingham 
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Eels move into Balyang Sanctuary 


bout 8.30 pm on 30 November 2009, | received an email 

from Stuart Quick, wondering if | would be interested in 
watching a ‘migration’ of eels into Balyang Sanctuary. Indeed | 
would! 


The story began several days earlier when heavy rain filled the 
lake and sent an overflow across the outlet wall, through a 
concrete pipe under Shannon Avenue, into Yollinko and 
eventually to the river. 


On the previous evening, Stuart had been watching the water as 
it flowed under the bike path and into Yollinko when an eel about 
40 cm long 'burst' out of the pipe under the path and began 
swimming slowly towards Balyang Sanctuary. 


The following evening, the 30th, he checked out the channel on 
the opposite side of Shannon Avenue, and found about 12 eels 
of a similar size to the first he had seen, in the concrete spillway 
trying to get into the Balyang lake. But a half-round concrete 
barrier which held water back in the lake, serving as a spillway 


when the lake filled to overflowing, was too smooth for the eels to 


get a ‘foothold’. Stuart put a couple of pieces of fallen branch 
against the spillway, and the eels were then able to 
get into the lake. 


The following morning, there were still two eels there which | 
lifted over the barrier to allow them to reach the main lake. How 
many eels were involved in this migration is unknown, but it 
certainly took place over several days and nights. 


... !revor Pescott and Stuart Quick 


This was not the typical 'eel-fare' where finger-long elvers 
undertake an upstream migration—these were well-developed if 
not fully-grown eels, of the size that are trapped in Reedy Lake 
and elsewhere and taken to holding ponds to become part of an 
aquaculture process. 


| notified the City of Greater Geelong of the problem and they 
have agreed to modify the overflow to allow fish easier access, 
although they were concerned that this may allow carp access. 








Short-finned Eel, 30/1/2010 


GFNC summer campout, Mt Buffalo NP 
15-18 January 2010 


itteen members of the Geelong Field Naturalists Club drove 

to Porepunkah Caravan park for the weekend to explore the 
vegetation and bird life of the Mt. Buffalo plateau. Twice in the 
last eight years the plateau has suffered catastrophic fires, in 
2003 and 2006-07, the most recent destroying the Cresta Lodge 
and closing down the Chalet (new fire regulations). The majority 
of the Snow Gums were burnt. Most are now shooting from the 
base. 


Our first walk on a bright sunny day was towards Mt. Dunn along 
Long Plains Track which 
followed the creek through 
sub-alpine damp grassland 
interspersed with sub-alpine 
bogs. Higher up opposite 
the Cathedral track were 
patches of sub-alpine bog 
amidst sub-alpine woodland 
and open forest. Some of 
the plant species seen were 
Bootlace Bush, Mountain 
Needlewood, Mountain 
Teatree, the Royal Bluebell 
and Mountain Gentian (I see 
they have changed the 
genus name again. It is now 
Gentianella not 
Chionogentias.) 

After lunch we walked the = 
Dicksons Falls track—a 
steady graded track leading 
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Peter Strickland, Graeme Tribe and Joan Korn on Mt Buffalo. 


...Kathie & Peter Strickland 


through sub-alpine bog to the lip of the plateau. There were 
numerous everlastings both Waddell Everlasting and Golden 
everlasting, Alpine Trachymene and a leek orchid. Also present 
was the endemic Buffalo Mint Bush in the forested area. 


On Sunday we drove along Crystal Brook Road. This track starts 
through a boggy area and wanders through sub-alpine 
woodlands. Various tracks lead off from the parking area beside 
the reservoir. Plant species observed included Snow Speedwell 
and Derwent Speedwell, Vanilla Lily and Waxy Bluebell. 


Following this the energetic 
members climbed a rock 
staircase to the Cathedral 
and the Hump. The rest of 
us shivered at the lunch 
spot. Alpine Everlasting 
grew along the track. 


Interesting talks were 
presented during the 
evenings at the Porepunkah 
Hall. On Saturday we heard 
Rudi Pleschutschnig (who 
is as tall as his name is 
long) talk about his life as 
the only Parks trapper of 
exotic animals—wild dogs, 
horses, deer, rabbits and 
pigs. His slides showed the 
humane trapping of both 





Photo: Lorraine Phelan 


Plant List, Mt Buffalo 16-17 January 2010 


Ferns 

Polystichum proliferum 
Monocotyledons 
Lepidosperma gunnii 
Arthropodium milleflorum 


Astelia alpina var. novae-hollandiae 


Dianella tasmanica 
Thelionema caespitosum 
Dipodium roseum 
Prasophyllum alpestre 
Austrodanthonia alpicola 


Austrostipa rudis subsp. nervosa 


Empodisma minus 


Lomandra longifolia subsp. exilis 


Dicotoledons 
Aciphylla glacialis 
Oreomyrrhis eriopoda 


Trachymene humilis subsp. breviscapa 
Polyscias sambucifolia subsp. 3 


Brachyscome rigidula 
Bracteantha bracteata 


Xerochrysum subundulatum 


Cassinia aculeata 


Celmisia costiniana 


Chrysocephalum semipapposum 
Helichrysum adenophorum var. waddelliae 


Leptinella filicula 
Microseris lanceolata 
Olearia phlogopappa 
Ozothamnus sp. 1 
Ozothamnus Stirlingii 
Podolepis robusta 


Senecio pectinatus var. major 


Mother Shield Fern 


Slender Sword-sedge 
Pale Vanilla Lilly 
Silver Astelia 

Tasman Flax Lilly 
Tufted Blue Lilly 

Rosy Hyacinth Orchid 
Mauve Leek Orchid 
Wallaby Grass 

Alpine Spear-grass 
Spreading Rope Rush 
Cluster-headed Mat-rush 


Snow Aciphyll 
Australian Carraway 
Alpine Trachymene 
Elderberry Panax 
Leafy Daisy 

Golden Everlasting 
Orange Everlasting 
Common Dogwood 
Silver Daisy 
Clustered Everlasting 
Waddell Everlasting 
Mountain Cotula 
Yam Daisy 

Dusty Daisy- bush 
Kerosene bush 
Ovens Everlasting 
Alpine Podolepis 
Alpine Groundsel 


Podolobium alpestre 
Pultenaea tenella 
Chionogentias cunninghamii 
Geranium solanderi 
Pelargonium australe 
Goodenia hederacea subsp. alpestris 
Scaevola hookeri 
Gonocarpus micranthus 
Gonocarpus montanus 
Prostanthera monticola 
Prostanthera rotundifolia 
Linum marginale 

Amyema pendula 

Acacia alpina 

Acacia phlebophylla 
Baeckea gunniana 
Euryomyrtus ramosissima 
Callistemon pallidus 
Eucalyptus mitchelliana 
Eucalyptus pauciflora 
Kunzea (was ericoides— now split) 
Leptospermum brevipes 
Leptospermum grandifolium 


Epilobium billardierianum subsp. cinereum 


Plantago alpestris 
Neopaxia australasica 
Grevillea victoriae 
Hakea lissosperma 
Lomatia ilicifolia 
Psychrophila introloba 
Ranunculus collinus 
Ranunculus graniticola 
Acaena novae-zelandiae 


Alpine Shaggy-pea 
Delicate Bush-pea 
Mountain Gentian 
Austral Cranesbill 
Austral Storksbill 

Ivy Goodenia 
Creeping Fan-flower 
Creeping Raspwort 
Mat Raspwort 
Buffalo Mint-bush 
Round-leaf Mint-bush 
Native Flax 

Drooping Mistletoe 
Alpine Wattle 

Buffalo Sallow Wattle 
Alpine Baeckea 
Rosy Baeckea 
Lemon Bottlebrush 
Mount Buffalo Sallee 
Snow Gum 

Burgan 

Slender Tea-tree 
Mountain Tea-tree 
Variable Willow-herb 
Tasman Plantain 
White Purslane 
Royal Grevillea 
Mountain Needlewood 
Holly Lomatia 

Alpine Marsh-marigold 
Strawberry Buttercup 
Granite Buttercup 
Bidgee-widgee 


Senecio pinnatifolius var. alpinus Variable groundsel Rubus parvifolius Small-leaf Bramble 


Cardamine lilacina 
Lobelia gelida 
Wahlenbergia ceracea 
Wahlenbergia gloriosa 
Wahlenbergia stricta 
Scleranthus biflorus 
Stellaria pungens 
Epacris gunnii 

Richea continentis 
Bossiaea buxifolia 
Bossiaea foliosa 
Daviesia latifolia 
Hovea heterophylla 


dogs and pigs. He even trapped his hand demonstrating the soft 
jawed trap. His dog is also on the payroll, but we don't think he 


gets holiday pay. 


On Sunday evening Meredith and Roger Briggs demonstrated 
their photographic skills. Roger demonstrated a program for plant 
identification called Lucid that he has tailored to list the plants on 
Mt Buffalo. Various diagnostic characters were fed into the 
computer which came up with a name and a picture. Meredith 
followed with several slide shows set to music—of regrowth after 
fire, and a lyrical presentation called a 'cloudy morning’ using 
images taken in the high plains. 


Bird List, Mt Buffalo 


Very few species were seen or heard on the plateau, and 
numbers were very low as well. 


Pacific Black Duck 


Gang-gang Cockatoo 
Crimson Rosella 
Laughing Kookaburra 


Common Bitter-cress 
Snow Pratia 

Waxy Bluebell 
Royal Bluebell 

Tall Bluebell 
Twin-flower Knawel 
Prickly Starwort 
Coral Heath 
Candle heath 
Matted Bossiaea 
Leafy Bossiaea 
Hop Bitter pea 
Common Hovea 


Coprosma hirtella 

Asterolasia trymalioides 
Boronia algida 

Exocarpus cupressiformis 
Derwentia derwentiana subsp. maideniana 
Derwentia nivea 

Stylidium sp. 1 
Thymelaeaceae sp. 

Pimelea axiflora subsp. alpina 
Pimelea ligustrina 

Melicytus dentata 

Viola betonicifolia 

Tasmannia lanceolata 


White-eared Honeyeater 
Grey Shrike-thrush 

Pied Currawong 

Little Raven 


Rough Coprosma 
Alpine Star-bush 
Alpine Boronia 
Cherry Ballart 
Derwent Speedwell 
Snow Speedwell 
Grass Trigger plant 


Alpine Bootlace Bush 
Tall Rice-flower 

Tree Violet 

Purple Violet 
Mountain Pepper 








Photo: Lorraine Phelan 


Podolepis robusta Alpine Podolepis 


Flame Robin 


Spotted Pardalote 
Yellow-faced Honeyeater 


... Continued next page 
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(Cont. from previous page) 


Lepidoptera list, Mt Buffalo 


Many butterflies and day-flying moths were flying low over the 
many flowering plants on the plateau. These are just some of 
them, identified from photographs by Peter Marriott and Axel 
Kallies. 


Moths 

Noctuidae Heliothinae 

Geometridae Chrysolarentia chrysocyma 
Chrysolarentia polycarpa 
Chrysolarentia perornata 
Chrysolarentia oxygona 

Zygaenidae Myrtartona coronias 


Butterflies 
Hesperiidae Anisynta dominula  Two-brand Grass-skipper 





Chrysolarentia oxygona Newly-emerged hopper species 
Photo: Lorraine Phelan Photo: Lorraine Phelan 





Huge, pale larvae of a sawfly of the Pergidae family. 
Photo: Lorraine Phelan 





Derwentia nivea Snow Speedwell Photo: Lorraine Phelan 








A variety of vegetation on the track to Cathedral Rock, Mt Buffalo. Thin Strawberry Weevil Rhadinosomus lacordairei . 
Photo: Lorraine Phelan Photo: Lorraine Phelan 
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Plant group 


the Balyang Sanctuary was a pleasant finale for 2009. 


We appreciated the opportunities provided by the popular board- 


walks (a Corangamite Catchment Management Authority project) 


and the sanctuary upgrade (a more recent City of Greater 


at close quarters. 


our 2010 program. 


...Dick Southcombe 


ur ramble along the Barwon River and a shared picnic tea at Our first 2010 meeting will be held at the Geelong Botanic 
Gardens Meeting Room on 9 February. Please bring items—ex 
Mt Buffalo and local—for discussion, and your suggestions for 


Please mark in your diaries the first Wider Geelong Flora Lecture 
Geelong project) which enabled inspection of the local vegetation on 9 March. See full details on p. 20. 


Morning visit to ‘Lakelands’ 
...Colin & Elizabeth Goldberg 


success! As previously observed, over our five months of lake- 


O ur walk/ride to 'Lakelands', not far from where we now 


reside at Hume Court, St Laurence Park, Lara, had a wealth 
of bird life for us to absorb this morning. There is always a variety 
whenever we wander to the ‘lakes’, today though, even with the 


Magpie Geese not about, our list topped 14 species! 


watching, two pairs of Cape Barren Geese were on their patch 
but consternation arose when they were visited by three more! 
Numerous swallows fed on the wing above the lake and New 


Holland Honeyeaters fed alongside us in the native trees at 
water's edge. 


The lone Australian Pelican, stretching and preening in the sun 


while perched on a duck-nesting box, was later joined by another 
two ‘ships of the sky' that made a perfect on-water landing spot 


on the reflection of the said nesting box. 


Broken bread offerings were, over the period of an hour plus, 


Throughout our stay Australian White Ibis and Straw-necked Ibis 
were coming and going to and from their favoured shallow spots, 


overseen by many, many Masked Lapwings. This constant 
activity all around did little or nothing to disturb the pelican, all 
this time at ease on the nesting box. 


enjoyed by Purple Swamphens, Dusky Moorhens (with several 


chicks), Black Duck and Chestnut Teal. Two Yellow-billed 
Spoonbills sweeping along the shallow were obviously having 


What a way to start a day!! 


Invertebrates collected at the Hoffman property 


Order 
Amphipoda 
Araneomorphae 


he accompanying list of invertebrates 

are the results of the GFNC fauna and 
flora survey on the Hoffman Property, 15 
November 2009 (Geelong Naturalist, 
December 2009). Pitfall traps were installed 
randomly in a gully close to the creek that 
retained several shallow pools. Each pitfall 
trap was charged with a 50/50 mixture of 
alcohol and glycol. 


This method of specimen collection will 
naturally have a bias toward terrestrial 
fauna; however, the Order Diptera (Flies) 
returned the largest number of species, with 
the largest number of any individual genus 
was that of the Hoverfly, Simosyrplus 
grandicornis. Whether the alcohol glycol 
mixture had any attractive influence is a 
matter of conjecture. 


The Braconid Wasp is the 
subject of closer 
examination and interest 
with a specifically written 
article (See p.16). 


Diplopoda 
Hymenoptera 


Another specimen having 
special interest is the 
Zoderide spider, in need 
of further work to establish 
its exact identity. 





Lepidoptera 


Typical cranefly 


Mollusca 


Trichoptera 
Tricladida 


Family 
Eusiridae 
Corinnidae 
Dysderidae 
Gnaphosisdae 
Argiopidae 
Ctenidae 
Argiopidae 
Zoderidae 
Pythidae 
Phipiphoridae 
Hydrophilidae 
Elmidae 
Elmidae 
Cantharidae 
Therevidae 
Tipulidae 
Amsopodidae 
Tipulidae 
Syrphidae 
Tipulidae 
Lauxanidae 
Tabanidae 
Anthomyiidae 
Periscelididae 
Lonchaeidae 


Paradoxomatidae <% 


Braconidae 
Dolichoderinae 
Ponerinae 
Myrmeciinae 
Formicinae 
Anthilidae 
Nymphalidae 
Hydrobiidae 
Rhytididae 
Calocidae 

9 


Genus 

? 

Supunna 
Segestria 

? 

Araneus 

? 

Cyrtophora 
Storena 
Temnopalpus 
Trigonodera 
Helochares 
Austrliminius 
Kingalus 
Chauliognathus 
Evansomyia 
Gynoplistia 
Syvicola 

? 
Simosyrplus 
Molophilus 
Depressa 
Scoptera 
Anthomyia 
Periscelis 
Laniprolonchaea 
2 
Callibracon 
Iridomyrmex 
Ponera 
Myrmecia 
Prolasius 
Anthela 
Argynnis 
Pupiphryse 
Victaphanta 


Caloca 
? 
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Species 
2 


albomaculata 
? 

? 

? 

? 

crassipes 

2 


lugubris 
? 


apialis 
dubius 

? 
grandicornis 
? 

? 

? 
punctipennis 
? 

? 

? 

? 

gracilis 

leae 
forficata 
abruptus 
acuta 


hyperbius inconstans 


grampianensis 
compacta 

? 

? 


...Dave King 


Common Name 
Landhopper 
Swift Spider 
Spider 

Spider 

Spider 

Spider 

Spider 

Spider 

Beetle 

Beetle 
Aquatic Beetle 
Riffle Beetle 
Aquatic Beetle 
Soldier beetle 
Stiletto Fly 
Crane Fly 

Fly 

Crane Fly 
Hoverfly 


Millipede 
Braconid Wasp 
Ant 

Ant 

Bulldog Ant 
Forest Ant 

Moth 

Australian Fritillary 
Aquatic Snail 
Otway Black Snail 
Caddisfly 

Flat Worm 
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Braconid Wasp, Callibracon sp., Braconidae, 


Introduction 

The subject female wasp was 
collected during a fauna and 
flora survey on the Hoffman rural 
property Bambra, 38° 23° 01°S 
143° 59° 28°E, employing pitfall 
traps charged with a 50/50 
solution of alcohol and glycol. 
This wasp Is classed as a 
parasitoid (Evans 1970) by its 
habit of laying its eggs upon the 
larva of the Longicorn Beetle 
Phoracantha, a borer into 
eucalyptus trees. After hatching, 
the wasp larva will proceed to 
feed upon the beetle larva until it 
eventually dies. There is some 
form of relative timing for this 
parasitisation; for the death of 
the host must coincide with 
pupation of the wasp larva and 
its eventual metamorphose into 
the adult wasp. 


Callibracon is a solitary wasp 

and one of a species-rich group of over 800 Australian species 
(Naumann 1991). They are closely related to the Ichneumon 
Wasps, being included in the Superfamily Ichneumonoidea. 


Description 

The general appearance of the female is as illustrated. They are, 
like many species of wasp, colourfully marked. The head and 
thorax is a bright rufous, the latter carrying two pairs of wings. 
What appears to be the posterior section of the thorax, uniformly 
black in colour, is actually number one segment of the abdomen. 
It is displaced from the bulk of the abdomen by a waist. This 
posterior bulk of the abdomen is basically of a cream colour, 
each segment embellished with patches of black. 


Braconid Wasp, Callibracon sp., Braconidae, Hym. 





Hymenoptera 
...Dave King 


kingdf@optusnet.com.au 


A notable feature of Callibracon 
is the long appendages. The 
antennae are long having some 
45 segments in the flagellum, 
undoubtedly essential for 
seeking and detecting the host 
larva within the timber. Once the 
host’s presence is detected in 
its bore hole the long posterior 
appendages (valves) are 
brought into action. Covered in 
short sensory hair, the two 
lateral valves are flexible organs 
used to detect the position of 
the host and direct the median 
valve to insert an egg into the 
host. The median valve is a stiff 
sharply pointed tube down 
which the egg is dispatched. 
The head carries two relatively 
large compound eyes plus a 
group of three ocelli. Mouth 
parts include a pair of 
mandibles and prominent 
maxillary palps. Set on the 
thorax two pairs of wings with opaque membranes are tinged 
blue and covered in short fine microtrichia (Gk. micros, small; 
thrix, hair). Each rear wing has a series of minute hooks on the 
leading edge that are coupled with the rear edge of the forewing 
when in flight. Along the margins of each wing there is a fringe of 
short hair. Legs are entirely black and covered in short erect hair. 
Fore and mid tibia have a small single spur ventrally at the distal 
end, hind tibia have a pair of spurs. Tarsal segments are five on 
each leg, terminating in a pair of simple claws. 


References 

Evans, H.E. & Eberhard, M.J.W. (1970) The Wasps, David & 
Charles, Newton Abbot, U.K. 

Naumann, I.D. (1991) The Insects of Australia, Melbourne 
University Press, Melbourne 


A plant that has become rare without anyone noticing 


was a bit shocked by the final sentence in Marilyn Hewish's 

article in Geelong Naturalist (Vol. 45, No. 07, p.6) about the 
Ladies Tresses orchid Spiranthes australis. 'It would be a tragedy 
to lose it', she wrote. That made me sit up. I hadn't realised it was 
in danger of disappearing. And apparently I'm not the only one. 
The paragraphs below are from the Viridans website. 


Spiranthes is not listed as rare or threatened within Victoria and 
consequently isn't listed nationally either. The main reason for 
this is undoubtedly because the species is so widespread (as 
indicated by the map below). It has been recorded from 151 sites 
across Victoria in 17 of the state's 28 bioregions, and the 
standard view Is that it is quite common. Nevertheless, a closer 
examination of the source of the data records for Spiranthes 
raises some doubt as to the veracity of this view. 


Systematic, site-specific, ecological surveys, carried out by 
professional botanists over the past 30 years, account for over 
60% of botanical distribution data in Victoria, yet only 16% of 
Spiranthes records come from these surveys. Spiranthes 
australis has been recorded only 25 times from nearly 45,000 
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...Lorraine Phelan 


survey sites, even though most surveys would have been carried 
out at a time of year when it would have been visible an easily 
identified. In addition, nearly half the records for Spiranthes in 
Victoria are more than 20 years old and the species has been 
recorded only three times in western Victoria during those two 
decades. 


There are clear indications that Spiranthes australis is in decline 
in Victoria and that many of the locations in which it ts still found 
are subject to disturbance and are not managed principally for 
conservation purposes. Some orchidologists have noted that 
there is anecdotal evidence that Spiranthes is becoming less 
common due to the steady decrease in the number and extent of 
suitable wetlands. In addition the data we do have on the species 
shows that it is seldom found in large numbers so relatively small 
disturbances can have a significant impact on local populations. 
All this has happened with few botanists noticing the changes 
that area taking place. 


Source: http://www. viridans.com/RAREPL/notnoticed.htm 


he evening of 18 November 

2009 was warm and humid as 
Axel Kallies and | set up our light and 
a white sheet to attract moths along 
Happy Valley Track in Long Forest. 
Axel is one of the leading moth 
experts in Australia. 


As soon as darkness fell, we were 
inundated—but not by moths. 
Myriads of beetles, flies, mosquitoes, 
flying ants and other crawlies 
covered the sheet in a moving mass. 
lve learned on a warm nights 
mothing to secure my shirt buttons 
right up to the neck, and tuck my 
Shirt into my trousers and my trouser 
legs into my socks. When it’s full on, 
insects are landing everywhere, and 
without these precautions, they're 


Rare moths in Long Forest 





... Marilyn Hewish 


Victoria book because joining the 
dots of the known distribution in 
NSW, Tas. and SA suggested it 
should be in this state. In Victoria, 
the Desert Footman Thallarcha 
rhaptophora and the Geometrid moth 
Gastrinopa xylistis have been 
recorded only in the Big Desert. They 
continue the theme of dry country 
species in Long Forest. The streaked 
form of the Processionary Moth 
Ochrogaster lunifer is also Known 
from far-western Vic. | had seen this 
last species on Jan and Jack 
Finney’s property along Canopus 
Circuit, Long Forest, in October. | 
assumed that another moth was the 
common Crossed Footman 
Thallarcha albicollis, but closer 
examination of the photos showed 


down my neck and up my trousers A busy night at the light. This photo was taken on a subtle differences. It may be a 


and under my clothing, which is later Long Forest expedition with Peter Marriott, variant of the common moth, or 
23/12/09. Photo: Marilyn Hewish 


disconcerting. | can’t stop them 
getting in my hair and behind my 
glasses and up my nose. Luckily 
most of them don’t bite. 


perhaps something rare, or possibly 
even unknown. We need to 
investigate further. 


There were some very large moths. 
Two species of cossid moths, 
Culama australis and Endoxyla 
encalypti, were intricately patterned 
in greys, browns and white. E. 
encalypti has a wingspan of about 10 
cm and you really know when it hits 
the sheet. A stream-lined Coprosma 
Hawk Moth Hippotion scrofa, 
wingspan 6 cm, spread its wings and 
flashed the bright orange hindwings 
that are normally hidden at rest. At 
the other end of the spectrum, 
images of many tiny moths lurked 


From 9 p.m. to midnight, moths 
came in steadily. Sometimes they 
could barely find room to land, and 
when they did they were dive- 
bombed mercilessly by other critters. 
For many moths, one photo was all | 
got. Many photos were of a blank 
sheet or a tip of a wing or abdomen 
disappearing off the edge of the 
frame. 


Axel has amazing knowledge and 
sharp eyesight, and he saw newly 
arrived species long before | did. | around the edges in photos of larger 
was kept busy as he called out to me and more arresting species. | 

to come and look, tossing off the The streaked form of the Processionary Moth carefully went through my images 
scientific names as if he knew each Ochrogaster lunifer. Photo: Marilyn Hewish several times to rescue moths down 
moth personally (he does). Nobody to a few millimetres long from 

sits and relaxes on good moth obscurity. 

nights. We patrolled the sheet 
endlessly, front and back, and 
scanned the ground and the 
surrounding vegetation. Some moth 
species like the full light; some like 
the dimmer crannies. In three hours, 
| sat down for about five minutes, 
and | hardly dared move away in 
case | missed something. When | 
eventually got myself a cuppa, it 
went cold from neglect and several 
moths used it as a swimming pool. 





The work on the night is only a small 
part of the task. The excitement 
continues as we slowly sort through 
the images and check identifications. 
Axel and Peter Marriott are keen to 
come back to Long Forest, which has 
yet again proved to be a very special 
place. 


Thanks to ranger Charles Dickie and 
Parks Victoria for arranging access 
to the reserve. 

The results. | took 200 photos and 
counted just over 70 species. One 
was a new record for Victoria. Peter } : oe ae ~~ 
Marriott included the Divided Tuft- ban X 


Lee The Desert Footman Thallarcha rhaptophora. 
moth Nola paromoea in his Moths of fies Marilyn Hewish 
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A raptorous migration! 


Canadian birding friend of mine (who organised 

the 2008 Ecuador & Galapagos Islands tour that 
Craig Morley and | joined) has kept in touch with me in 
providing the following correspondence which I’m sure 
will interest our members. 


But first, some background! Jim McAlister and wife 
Claire live in the Canadian city of Windsor, opposite the 
USA metropolis of Detroit and some 32 kilometres 
north of the mouth of the Detroit River where it leaves 
the south-west corner of Lake Erie. Migrating raptors 
leave from northern Canada for their wintering grounds 
in Central and South America during August to 
November. They migrate south before reaching Lakes 
Ontario and Erie, which at 80 km wide present a 
barrier, forcing the birds to turn west to the south-west 
corner of Lake Erie. Here they wait for favourable 
winds, cross the Detroit River into Michigan and turn 
south towards their wintering grounds. 


At this point, there are three reporting/banding stations 
that include rather large watching towers from which 
intrepid observers provide incredible data, some of 
which | have re-produced here. | think you will agree 
with me that we would struggle to see as many waders 
in a season here in Australia, and so many raptors 
even in a single day are incredible! 


Species 

Turkey Vulture 
Osprey 

Bald Eagle 

Northern Harrier 
Sharp-shinned Hawk 
Cooper's Hawk 
Northern Goshawk 
Red-shouldered Hawk 
Broad-winged Hawk 
Red-tailed Hawk 
Rough-legged Hawk 
Golden Eagle 
American Kestrel 
Merlin 

Swainson's Hawk 
Peregrine Falcon 
Unknown Accipiter 
Unknown Buteo 
Unknown Eagle 
Unknown Falcon 
Unknown Raptor 
TOTAL 


Day's Count #1 
3083 


oO 


ooooo-o +8000 


3968 


...Rob Ganly 


Month Total #2 Season Total #3 
528 43841 
72 94 

89 

310 

4707 

160 

1 

4 

17957 

170 

0 

1 

936 

62 

0 

33 

6 


6 
0 
1 
1 
2 


5044 


#1 — Representative day (October 17, 2009) 
#2 — Representative month (September, 2009) 


#3 — 2009 season total 





If the above was not enough for one day, the following was extra, non-raptor sightings for a single day (September 17). 


Non-raptor Observations: 


11 species of waterfowl, Black-crowned Night-heron (2), Bald Eagle, 5 locals. Shorebirds included Killdeer (4), Semi-palmated 
Plover (1), Lesser Yellowlegs (1), Solitary Sandpiper (2), S-b Dowitcher (1), and Wilson's Snipe (10). Chimney Swift (50), Ruby- 
throated Hummingbird (5), 'Traill's' Flycatcher (1), Blue Jay (100+), Blue-gray Gnatcatcher (1). Poor morning flight of warblers— 
hardly any on the ground; Nashville (2+), Chestnut-sided (2+), Black-throated Blue (3), Yellow-rumped (10), Black-throated Green 
(1+), Blackpoll/Bay-breasted, and Wilson's (1 each) Warblers and American Redstart (2+), Northern Waterthrush (1, lingering all 
day) and Common Yellowthroat (1+). Cedar Waxwing (162), Rose-breasted Grosbeak (1), White-throated Sparrow (3), White- 
crowned Sparrow (1 immature), Purple Finch (2), American Goldfinch (490), Monarch (612). A total of 42 species. 


Bird observations, December 2009/January 2010 


... Barry Lingham 


his summer has been a good season for breeding water 

birds. Most local wetlands have breeding coots, moorhens 
and swamphens. Ducks have also managed to breed 
successfully, but overall numbers are still below the levels seen 
prior to the drought years of the past decade. 


It was great to note that the Brolgas at Reedy Lake were able to 
successfully a raise a chick to the stage where it is almost fully 
grown. Craig Morley noted breeding activity in October and the 
chick was then seen by Guy Dutson during a survey. The record 
was not published at the time to prevent any pressure on the 
breeding pair. 


The White-throated Nightjar is a spring-summer migrant to the 
drier forests of the Brisbane Ranges, but the report from the 
Long Forest is only the third record from that area. They are 
sometimes disturbed by walkers during the day but are more 
easily found by listening for their calls after dusk. 


The Little Eagle which attempted to nest in the pines on the 
opposite side of the river to the Lower Buckley Falls carpark 
appeared to be unsuccessful. We have had lots of raptor 
sightings, but few breeding records. 


The Swift Parrot seen at Ocean Grove in December is a further 
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late record to add to the reports in early November. The flowering 
eucalypts seem to have tempted some birds to remain on the 
mainland and not travel back to Tasmania. The majority of the 
White-browed Woodswallows that arrived in large numbers 
during November moved on by December, but quite a few 
remained to breed in the district, often in trees beside less-used 
roads. 


The creek that flows past the picnic area at Lake Elizabeth was a 
popular place for large numbers of small birds to drink during a 
hot day in January. Lots of honeyeaters, fairy-wrens and Red- 
browed Finches plus some of the birds that prefer the wetter 
forests—Bassian Thrush, Rufous Fantail, Olive Whistler and 
Satin Bowerbirds. 


Don’t forget to look for swifts up in the sky when the cold fronts 
pass over the next month. The first White-throated Needletails 
have already been noted. 


The following observations are a selection of those submitted. All 
observations will be published in Geelong Bird Report. 

Observers: BAt, Bryant Attwood; BL, Barry Lingham; BML, Bernadette 
Lingham; CMo, Craig Morley; DHe, Dean Hewish; DR, David Rantall; 
EWt, Echidna Walkabout tours; GMc, Gordon McCarthy; HSc, Helen 
Schofield; JHe, Joanne Heatlie; MHe, Marilyn Hewish; RGa, Rob Ganley; 
RHL, Richard Loyn; RMc, Rod Mackenzie; TFI, Tom Fletcher 


Species 

Cape Barren Goose 
Australian Shelduck 
Australasian Shoveler 
Chestnut Teal 


Hoary-headed Grebe 
White-throated Nightjar 


White-throated Needletail 
Australasian Darter 
Little Pied Cormorant 


Nankeen Night Heron 
Collared Sparrowhawk 
Little Eagle 


Nankeen Kestrel 

Black Falcon 
Peregrine Falcon 
Brolga 

Buff-banded Rail 
Baillon’s Crake 
Spotless Crake 
Black-tailed Native-hen 
Dusky Moorhen 
Eurasian Coot 


Black-winged Stilt 
Red-necked Avocet 
Pacific Golden Plover 


Black-fronted Dotterel 
Latham’s Snipe 


Painted Button-quail 


Little Corella 
Purple-crowned Lorikeet 
Swift Parrot 

Sacred Kingfisher 

Satin Bowerbird 

Weebill 

Yellow-faced Honeyeater 
Crescent Honeyeater 
White-naped Honeyeater 
Black-faced Cuckoo-shrike 
Olive Whistler 
Olive-backed Oriole 
White-browed Woodswallow 


Dusky Woodswallow 
Rufous Fantail 

Grey Fantail 

Satin Flycatcher 


Bassian Thrush 


1/12/09 
1/12/09 
1/12/09 
4/1 
10/12/09 


Comment 


Batesford, flying NE. 

Avalon Saltworks. 

Alcoa wetlands, unusual here. 

Avalon Saltworks. 

Lake Lorne, Drysdale, small young. 

Lake Lorne, Drysdale, an adult carrying one young on back. 


Long Forest, Coimadai Creek, called at night; third known record for 
reserve. 


Woodlands Estate, Ocean Grove. 

Lake Lorne, Drysdale, female. 

Serendip, 3 pairs nesting. 

Balyang Sanctuary, nesting. Nest 1 commenced 31/12/09, nest 2 on 7/1/10. 
Avalon Saltworks. 

Alcoa wetlands. 

Geelong Grammar, several nests. 

Barwon River, Red Gum Island. Adult and juvenile. 

You Yangs, at edge of dam, drinking occasionally. 


Lower Buckley Falls area. No sign of female in nest area and nest appears 
to be abandoned on 2/12/09. A pair perched in nearby trees on 7/12. 


Serendip, one adult (light morph), one young bird (light morph, rufous head). 
Staughton Vale, dark bird missing lots of flight feathers. 

You Yangs, Big Rock Track. 

Alcoa wetlands, two adults feeding three juveniles on building structure. 
Avalon Airfield, flying S. 

Serendip. 

Paddock near Reedy Lake, two adults and a juvenile. 

Balyang Sanctuary, 2 adults with 2 tiny young. 

Balyang Sanctuary, many daily observations of one, two and three birds. 
Balyang Sanctuary, chasing a Baillon's Crake. 

Alcoa wetlands. 

Batesford, 2 adults with one juvenile and one chick. 


Lake Elizabeth, pair mated, female stood in shallow water and lowered head 
under water, only her rear back above water when male mounted. 


Lake Lorne, Drysdale, young birds. 

Avalon Saltworks, including 2 on nests, and several juveniles. 
Avalon Saltworks. 

Avalon Saltworks. 

Black Rocks. 

Leopold, beside Mollers Lane. 

Alcoa wetlands. 

Balyang Sanctuary. 


Anakie Gorge PG, 2 adults and a smaller bird, probably an immature, 
crossed track in picnic ground; 2 recorded in exactly same place, March 09. 


Portarlington. Over 200 present on 10/11/09. 
Serendip. 

Woodlands Estate, Ocean Grove. 

You Yangs near Information Centre. 

Lake Elizabeth. Calling. 

Batesford, adults feeding juveniles. 

Lake Elizabeth. Many heard. 

Moonlight Head heathland. 

Lake Elizabeth. Drinking from the creek. 

Batesford, adults feeding juveniles. 

Lake Elizabeth. 

Balyang Sanctuary. Still present 20/1. 

Long Forest, 20 flew over. 

Leopold, Mollers Lane. Carrying food. 

Cressy Rd S of Lake Murdeduke, pair in roadside Sugar Gums. 
Andersons Rd, St Leonards, including 3 immatures. 
Batesford, up to 12 with at least 2 juveniles being fed by parents. 
Lake Elizabeth. 

Batesford, 2 adults feeding 2 juveniles. 

Lake Elizabeth, male. 

Lake Elizabeth. Male sunning itself on the ground. 
Lake Elizabeth. 





Observers 


RGa 

RGa, CMo, RHL 
RGa, CMo 
RGa, CMo, RHL 
GMc 

GMc 

MHe, DHe 


TFI 

GMc 

GMc 

BAt 

RGa, CMo, RHL 
RGa, CMo 

BAt 

HSc 

EWt 

BAt 


EWt 

EWt 

EWt 

RGa, CMo 
TFI 

EWt 

BL, BML 
BAt 

BAt 

BAt 

RGa, CMo 
RGa 

MHe 


GMc 

RGa, CMo, RHL 
RGa, CMo, RHL 
RGa, CMo, RHL 
GMc 

DR, JHe 

RGa, CMo 

BAt 

MHe 


DR 


BL 


BL 

BL 

BL 

RGa 

BL 

BAt 

MHe 

DR; JHe 

RMc, MHe, DHe 
TFI 

RGa 

BL 

RGa 

RMc, MHe, DHe 
BL 

BL 
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Mid-week Bird Group excursion 


Thursday 25 February 2010 


Leader: TBA 


Meet: 8.30 a.m. Jerringot Bird Hide, Belmont Common to share 
transport or at bridge over Thompsons Creek in Blackgate 
Road, near the Breamlea Road corner (Melway p. 495 A6) 


Finish: 12.30 p.m. 


Bring: water, binoculars, telescope, sunscreen, hat, morning tea. 


Enquiries: Polly 5244 0182 


GFNC excursion 
Sunday 21 February 2010 
Urquhart Bluff to Aireys Inlet 


Leaders: Alison and Phil Watson 


A coastal ramble including rock platform and rock-pool 
investigation, coastal geology and cliff top walk to Sandy Gully. 


Meet: 9.00 a.m. at Eastern Gardens to car pool or 
10.00 a.m. at Urquhart Bluff beach car park 

Bring: Food and drink, sunscreen, hat, suitable footwear for 
walking on the rock platform, binoculars. There may be 
an opportunity for swimming or snorkeling—weather 
permitting 


If anyone would like to join us for a Saturday evening Distillery 
Creek spotlight walk and would like to stay overnight at Aireys 
Inlet please contact us. 


Contact: Alison or Phil 5266 1087 


Summer wader count 


Count 2: (all early morning counts) 
Sat 6 February 2010—Connewarre and environs 
Sun 7 February 2010—Swan Bay 
Mon 8 February 2010—Moolap Salt Works 


The main difference this year with record submitting is that we 
will be able to submit online directly to the Shorebirds 2020 
database with a unique login for our GFNC members. 


This will be circulated to available counters. 


Any more (or new) counters are asked to contact John 
Newman. Ph. 5243 8685. 
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Wider Geelong Flora Lecture 
Tuesday 9 March 2010 
Speaker: Tim Johnston 

‘Understanding soils' 


Tim Johnston is the Dept of Primary Industries (DPI) Soil Health 
Officer for the Grains Industry in South West Victoria. Healthy 
soils provide a range of service including water infiltration, 
habitat provision and profitable and sustainable agriculture. The 
Healthy Soils project helps farmers manage their soil for 
productivity and for environmental protection. The project helps 
to improve farmers' capacity to manage soil health issues by 
providing management strategies and techniques. 


Tim will be touching on different aspects of soil health including 
‘Understanding soil types & soil structure’, ‘Subsoil constraints’, 
‘Soil Biology’ & ‘Soil Organic Matter' amongst other things. The 
project also improves access to soil health information and data 
using the Victorian Resources Online website 
(www.dpi.vic.gov.au/vro) and the Victorian Soil Site Information 
System. 


Where: 
When: 


Geelong Botanic Gardens Meeting Room 
Arrive 7.00 p.m. for chat, coffee and biscuits 
Lecture starts at 7.30 p.m. sharp 


Booking essential. Phone Dick on 5243 0636 or email Lorraine 
lohelan@bigpond.com.au 


Eco Book Group 
Tuesday 30 March 2010 


A novel by Barbara Kingsolver 


Prodigal Summer 


8.00 p.m. Geelong Botanic Gardens Meeting Room 

As this book should be readily available in libraries (or on a 
friend's bookshelf ) extra copies have not been ordered in to a 
bookstore this time. 


Contact: TBA [A leader for March is needed. Contact Lorraine. ] 


Mailing roster 


February: Jan Venters 
March: David Flanagan 





GFNC COMMITTEE 2009-2010 


President Deborah Evans 5243 8687 deborah.evans@deakinprime.com 
Vice-President Vacant 

Immediate Past President Vacant 

Secretary Vacant 

Treasurer Peter Turner presturner@ozemail.com.au 
Minute Secretary Vacant 

Committee Member 


David Flanagan 5221 2427 jillpip@optusnet.com.au 
Barry Lingham 5255 4291 lingham@tpg.com.au 
Bruce Lindsay 5223 2394 brucelindsay@aapt.net.au 
Neil McInnes 0408 102 802 neil06021955@gmail.com 
Lorraine Phelan 5243 0636 lohelan@bigpond.com.au 
Peter Williams 5221 3503 peter.w@wesinet.com.au 


SPECIAL INTEREST GROUP CONVENERS and OTHER CLUB POSITIONS 
Belmont Escarpment Group Dick Southcombe 5243 3916 
Bird Group Barry Lingham 5255 4291 
Conservation Group Bruce Lindsay 5223 2394 
Editor Lorraine Phelan 5243 0636 
Sub-editor Deborah Evans 5243 8687 
Geelong Bird Report Marilyn Hewish 5367 3196 
Jerringot Group Valda Dedman 5243 2374 
Librarian Lorraine Phelan 5243 0636 
Mammal Study Group Trevor Pescott 5243 4368 
Membership Officer Peter Williams 5221 3503 
Plant Group Dick Southcombe 5243 3916 
Web-master Barry Lingham 5255 4291 
Eco Book Group Lorraine Phelan 5243 0636 





Coming events 


FEBRUARY 2010 MARCH 2010 
2 General Meeting: General Meeting: Finding elusive wildlife, the 
9 Plant Group: Workshop Meeting case of the Spot-tailed Quoll—Dr Jenny Nelson 
18 Bird Group: John Newman—Raptors ‘Clean up Australia Day’ at Jerringot. Leaders: 
21 Excursion: Urquhart’s Bluff to Aireys Inlet walk TBA 
Leaders: Phil and Alison Watson Plant Group: Wider Geelong Flora Lecture: Soils 
25 Mid-week Bird Group Excursion Mammal Group: Survey 
Bird Group: Trevor Pescott—Ethics of 
birdwatching and photographing birds 
SEANA campout: Ballarat FNC host club 
Excursion: Day trip to join the SEANA campout 
Mid-week Bird Group Excursion 
Eco Book Group 


The closing date for the next magazine will be Monday evening 22 February 2009. 

Early lodgement of articles (small & large) would be a great help—late copy may not be accepted. 
Hard copy or diskette (saved as a Word document or .rtf please) 
Photographs—digital as .jpg (100 to 250 KB approx. if sending by e-mail), slides or prints for scanning to 
5 James Cook Dve Wandana Heights, 3216 —OR—e-mail: |lphelan@bigpond.com.au 
For further details phone Lorraine Phelan: 5243 0636 


DISCLAIMER 
The responsibility for the accuracy of information and opinions 
expressed in this magazine rests with the author of the article. 


GFNC meetings are held at Geelong 


Please contact the Editor if you wish to reproduce any item (e.g. a Botanic Gardens Friends Room, and 
photograph) from another source, so that copyright permission can start at 8.00 pm 
be sought. 


, i ae ; Entrance is at the intersection of Holt Rd and Eastern Park 
The Geelong Naturalist may be quoted without permission provided Circuit in Eastern Park. [Melway 452 G4] 


that acknowledgement of the Club and the author is made. 
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